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end of that century the Eana of Oodipoor, whose ancestor had the leadership of all the clans, was reduced to the condition of the last of the Merovingians. All the clans would have been broken up politically if the English had not interfered; and it is now very hard to guess whether the ruling chiefs will eventually preserve separate independent States, when their principal clansmen may merge into a noblesse, apart socially from the general population; or whether the great old families will filter through the Fergus M'lvor phase of cultured chieftainship into an hereditary nobility of the empire.
Thus far we have been tracing the development and the operation  upon primitive society of the unmixed idea of kinship.    Undoubtedly, as has been suggested already, kinship as an institution in India has been fostered and cemented by the influence of a powerful religion.    Perhaps only in India have the religious notions common to all early polytheisms been concentrated in the hands of a great Levitic tribe, the Brahmans, who have for centuries undertaken   to interpret  the   divine rules and provide the sanctions upon which every Asiatic society nominally rests.    As the marriage law lies at the foundation of all society, and is everywhere a sacred ordinance, this of course has fallen specially under Brahmanic jurisdiction, so that the prevailing customs and sentiments of a tribe, which may  have been originally  formed according to practical needs  and experiments at a level below the Brahmanic   atmosphere,  become   hardened   into   divine institutes as they emerge into orthodox latitudes.     Yet Brahmanism chiefly registers and confirms; being itself an inorganic sort of religion, it has never attempted any